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374 The Sewanee Review 

If Literature is prized and taught as an art-product, then all 
considerations whatever should be subordinated to aesthetic 
values; if, on the other hand, we are writing American literary 
history, Albert Pike is more important than Willis, Riley than 
Aldrich, Bret Harte than Holmes, Piatt than Stoddard, Mark 
Twain than Lowell. Let us have no confusion of methods, and 
consequently of standards, to change the student's innocent 
ignorance of Literature into an ignorance that is baneful, and 
only too soon invincible. We are confident Dr. Abernathy has 
yielded, in spite of his initial declaration, as have all prede- 
cessors, to the old demand for a patriotic book ; and for one, 
besides, that shall take its stand very near Plymouth Bay — 
although as advertised, allowing itself a brief excursion to 
Jamestown, and thus, be it understood, nowise because the 
centre of population hovers about St. Louis, but because, 
mark you! the real critics, that is the publishers' readers, 
dwell (rather than live) in and about New York! Neverthe- 
less, as a Southern reviewer, we should express becoming 
gratitude for the return trip to Jamestown from Plymouth 
Bay. And if it must still appear necessary to train young 
literary taste (or destroy its possibility) with mediocrity on 
the wholesale, because, forsooth, produced on these shores ; if 
we must continue to sacrifice the muses and veracity to the 
yawp and wingflap of the bald eagle ; then by all means let us do 
these things, Dr. Abernathy in hand, for among the blind, one- 
eyed Polyphemus is seer, and all in all the book is well made in 
its practical pedagogic aspects ; and is written in far better than 
text-book English. 



Belles, Beaux and Brains of the 6o's. By T. C. DeLeon. New 
York: G. W. Dillingham Co. 

Here are nigh upon five hundred pages of scrappy reminis- 
cence, by-gone gossip, forgotten anecdote, and likenesses of dis- 
tinguished people for illustrations, which make most alluring 
matter for summer perusal at least to Southerners of the old 
regime; and to the reconstructed, and the Southerner born 
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since those "stirring times," full of a most curious and at times 
pathetic interest. 

"Four Years in Rebel Capitals" has now it's sequel and com- 
panion volume, which could have come from no other pen. We 
congratulate Mr. DeLeon on his courage and perseverance; on 
his immortal youth, on his garrulous sincerity and charm, and 
on his unquenchable epigrammatic wit ; also, last but not least, 
that his most readable memoirs appear in so attractive a dress of 
paper, typography, and dignified binding. We hope that no 
patriotic American will fail to while away at least a few hours 
these summer days, making fresh acquaintance of some of the 
"great and the good who are gone" in the genial company of 
Mr. DeLeon, to whom may we wish again long enjoyment of 
his power to delight and cheer. 



Wordsworth: A Study in Memory and Mysticism. By Solomon F. 
Gingerich, Ph.D. Elkhart, Indiana: Mennonite Publishing Co. 1908. 

The appearance and imprint of this little book are apt to pre- 
vent its serious consideration. While we would by no means 
admit the author's apprehension of mysticism and its work in 
human evolution and art to be wholly adequate, truth compels 
us to confess great satisfaction in his clear and modest defini- 
tion, and in his intelligent application of them to the poetry of 
William Wordsworth. We quote, piecing together three selec- 
tions: "Almost, constantly, however, Wordsworth remained 
just below the very highest stage of the mystical. His method 
seems to have been to force his way as near to it as possible 
without losing the vitality of passion and of concrete represen- 
tation" (p. 125-6) "because he chose to be a poet primarily, and 
not a mystic" (p. 143), "successful not only in carrying mystic 
intensity to its utmost in poetry, but in giving us in his own 
poetry solid substance and actuality on the one hand, and on the 
other, intense and highly-wrought idealization" (p. 151). We 
doubt as to the ne plus ultra of Wordsworth's aesthetic use of 
mysticism, with Dante, Blake, Coleridge, Goethe, Hafiz and 
others in mind. Nevertheless, the main contention we believe 



